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WE WERE TOLD-that out of the war there was coming a 
great revival of religion; men would think more seriously 
' of death; they would set their minds to prepare for 
another world. Ina word, we were to look for a marvelous 
wave of a revivalist’s type of religion. It has not come. 
It is not to be found in the armies; it is not reflected at 
home. That kind of revival cannot come because the 
war is a grim reality; it sweeps away all things unreal. 
But at the front and, equally, at home we are in the midst 
of the greatest revival of religion the world has ever seen. 
It has come in our passionate demand for world justice, 
for righteousness in human relations. We hate the deeds 
of our foes, not because they hurt us, but because they are 
the deeds of wickedness, of injustice and oppression, of 
cruelty and inhumanity. We give ourselves, with abandon, 
to secure to humanity peace and righteousness, that 
world of which the Hebrew prophets sang. 

Are we wise enough now to interpret this passion which 
we call democracy in religious terms? Can we school our- 
selves and train our children to live for those religious 
ends which the war is revealing? This is the hour when, 
if we will, we may make religion the most real, natural, 
inspiring concept for all men. It is the hour of supreme 
opportunity in religious education. 

Shall the church, the school and the college, the agencies 
of education, now lead the world to a religious interpreta- 


tion of democracy? 
7, CG 





























THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON RELIGION IN 
COLLEGE.* 


CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, LL.D. 


I begin the writing of this paper not far from the closing of an 
hour of a talk with a father whose son and only child, once a 
student, died as a soldier. While we talked with each other, we 
each heard the bugle sound calling men now in college to their 
daily drill on the campus. I begin the writing, therefore, in a 
spirit of religion, of patriotism, and of personal sorrow for those 
whose only sons rest in soldiers’ graves. 

The first effect which I name as a result of the war, on religion 
in college, relates to the increase of the simplicity and the reality 
of religion. Religion has—and by religion I mean the Christian 
faith—for its central truth and fact, a belief in God. The idea of 
God is the chief constructive truth in the intellectual interpretation 
of faith. The idea of God is the chief idea found in the Hebrew 
system, whether it is expressed in the Ten Commandments or in 
the requirements of Micah’s sententious imperative of doing justice, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly. It is also the constructive 
motive in the Beatitudes of Christ, and the first and controlling 
forces in His commandment of loving God supremely. The 
Christian faith is a simple faith in its elements, as it is a real faith 
in its power over the human character. The war has abolished 
the accidents and incidents of the thinking of the college student 
about the divine and the eternal, and has brought him face to face 
with the central constructive substantial facts. Face to face with 
the special exposure to death, he thinks of the eternal. Alone, 
separated from ordinary associates and associations, he is touched 
by the presence of the great Companion. 

How unlike such a conception of religion is that which is found 
in certain of the older systems of theology which are designed to 
interpret religion. I turn, for instance, to Dwight’s Theology, 
bound up in five volumes, and I at once read of the doctrines re- 
garding God,—the existence of God, the unity of God, the attributes 
of God, the decrees of God, the sovereignty of God, the works of 
God as seen in His creation and in His providence, and the 
providence as seen in the depravity of man, its universality, its 
degree, its prevention; and all this set forth in some thirty-four 
sermons, and the thirty-four sermons being less than one-quarter 

* Address given by Charles Franklin Thwing, LL.D., Litt. D., President of Western 


Reserve University, at the annual conference of the Religious Education Association, Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, March sth and 6th, 1918. 
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of the one hundred and seventy-three sermons which represent the 
whole system. These sermons were first preached to college stu- 
dents. The war has done away with such elaborate expositions 
and interpretations of religion. 

This emphasis upon simplicity seems to have a certain application 
to what may be called a belief in the eternal and beneficent purpose 
of God in human affairs. The undergraduate mind like every 
other mind, is now bewildered. What does it behold? In a uni- 
verse of orderliness, of law, it sees disorder and lawlessness. Ina 
universe designed apparently for love and for beneficence, it beholds 
hatred and evil working. Ina universe planned for material growth 
and development, it beholds premature loss and destruction. In a 
universe ordered to create happiness and satisfaction, it finds 
misery, pain, suffering, woe. In a universe in which righteous 
omnipotence is supposed to rule, it sees abominable evil rampant, 
and often triumphant. In such a state the mind of the student is 
bewildered, as his heart is stirred, and his will partially atrophied. 
And yet, as he thinks and reflects on these contradictions, I believe 
he comes somewhat to perceive and to believe in the purpose of God, 
righteous and eternal, hidden in these things. If there be a God 
at all—and the student cannot give up this assurance—there must 
be something good to come out of this evil. He hears Tennyson’s 
“Two Voices,” and Whittier’s “My Soul and I,” and he must believe 
that, if the universe be not devilish in origin and demoniac in agency 
and hellish in destiny, beneath these present evils there must be 
the soul of righteousness and of goodness. 

In his reflection also, the student is brought to a mightier sense 
of reverence, both as a cause and a result. Such an effect, as a 
consequence of the war, is normal. Such an effect moreover is one 
greatly to be desired in American society and life. For reverence 
is a virtue which we Americans lack. The lack has many causes. 
One is found in our historical freshness and newness. One cause is 
also found in our constant mood of hurry. Cecil Rhodes said, 
dying, “There is so much to do and the time is so short.” We 
Americans feel that we must construct and reconstruct our world 
in a single generation. 

In our sense of hurry, we are liable to lack the sense of relation- 
ship. We are prone to see one thing, and one thing only. We live 
in the present and think not of either yesterday or of tomorrow. 
Our sphere is a hemisphere, and we forget the spherical part. But 
the college student, in these times, knows that there is another 
hemi to the hemisphere, and the two halves are necessary to make 
the whole. We are getting a sense of relationship, even though 
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the sky be fiery and the ground crimson between which they move. 
We are getting a sense of forces and of forcefulness, of im- 
mensities, of proportions, that abolish the petty, the mean, the 
trivial, the transient. All that the world is now doing and being 
and suffering and planning tends to develop reverence in the soul 
of youth. . 

The war is, moreover, emphasizing a truth of religion to the 
intent that things are rather valueless and that only life is precious. 
In my war collection is a little book called “Letters:and Diary of 
Alan Seeger.” Alan Seeger writes from France in July of the. 
year 1915, saying. “Had I the choice I would be nowhere else in the 
world than where I am. Even had I the chance to be liberated, I 
would not take it. Do not be sorrowful then,” he writes to his 
mother. “It is the shirkers and slackers alone in this war who are 
to be lamented. The tears for those who take part in it and do 
not return, should be sweetened by the sense that their death was 
the death which beyond all else that they would have chosen for 
themselves, that they went to it smiling and without regret, feeling 
that whatever value their continued presence in the world might be 
to humanity, it could not be greater than the example and the 
inspiration they were to it in so departing. We, to whom the idea 
of death is familiar, walking always among the little mounds and 
crosses of the men mort an Champ d’honneur, know what this 
means.” And just before the end came to him, and there was an 
end, he wrote to a friend saying, “I am glad to be going in first wave. 
If you are in this thing at all, it is best to be in to the limit. And 
this is the supreme experience.” And this was the supreme 
experience. 


“The soldier rests. Now round him undismayed 
The cannon thunders, and at night he lies 

At peace beneath the eternal fusillade, 

That other generations might possess, 

From shame and menace free, in years to come, 
A richer heritage of happiness. 

He marched to that heroic martyrdom.” 


Alan Seeger was a Harvard graduate, a man of long hair and 
dreamy mood and aspect, unlike the ordinary academic type. But 
the mood which he thus expresses in these great lines is the mood 
that is coming to possess the undergraduate soul. It is the mood 
that life, the eternal, the universal, is the only worth. 

In somewhat of a contrast with such a mood, an effect of the 
war on religion is manifest in the greater stress laid upon practical 
service and human brotherhood. Less attention is paid to the 
arbitrary divisions of academic classes. Lessened heed is given to 
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the arbitrary rules and prescriptions and proscriptions of the campus 
or the yard. It is not so serious an offence for a freshman not 
to go bareheaded or to turn up his trousers or not to wear a green 
stripe over his khaki uniform. He even can be allowed to sit down 
in the presence of upper classmen. Even a freshman may be a 
man. ‘The vision for doing something worth while has become 
clearer and the hope of making life count, and work weigh more, 
and the endeavor for the numbering of the days unto wisdom has 
become more constant and regular. The atmosphere is seriousness. 
Humaneness is a more controlling principle. Brotherhood has be- 
come a joy, as well as a duty. Rights have become less insistent, 
prerogatives less imperious, and the thought of duty more control- 
ling. 

What is to be done under thest conditions? How can the effect 
of the war on religion be made more beneficent? 

In answer, let me say, First, in the college religion and philos- 
ophy belong together. Philosophy is the substance, or the sub- 
stratum beneath religion. Philosophy presents the grounds of the 
truth of religion. Its allied psychology forms evidence of the need 
of religion in the human spirit. Its social applications prove the 
value of the beliefs and practice of religion. Philosophy should 
render the truths of religion more reasonable and make them more 
personal. It should quicken piety and never suffer the altar fires 
of devotion and of worship to burn a flickering flame. Religion 
is to be reasonable. It is to meet the tests of reason. The college 
teacher accepts the belief that the human understanding is no less 
divine in its origin than the human heart, no less imperative in its 
conclusions than the human conscience, no less decisive in its judg- 
ments than the human will. It is recognized that the human reason 
does not and cannot fathom the ocean of infinite knowledge. But 
it is believed that so far as its plumb line does go down, it goes 
straight and goes toward the limit of the divine mystery. This 
reason is not entirely agnostic. It is sceptical in the sense of looking 
about. It examines, not with the purpose of constant doubtfulness, 
but with the purpose of assurance. The college student is not a 
disciple of Pyrrho, but rather of Him who said “Ye shali know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

Second, the college chapel service should take on an air of 
reality and of reasonableness and of personal sympathy, free from 
formalism and touched by variety. The service should not simply 
have more spirituality, but should also have more spirit. 

Third, the place given to the social sciences should be made 
higher. Give to politics a sense of humaneness, to economics, some- 
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thing quite remote from its dismalness, and to sociology, an inspir- 
ation and inspirations. 

Fourth, let every teacher be a religious man. I, of course, do 
not mean in the sense of being a Calvinist or Armenian, a Trini- 
tarian or a Unitarian, a Protestant or a Roman Catholic. But in 
a sense embodied in Christ’s three commandments and Beatitudes, 
and incarnate in Christ himself. 

Fifth, there also should be recognized the steadying power of 
religion in a democratic movement, academic or communal. Reli- 
gion has an aim, the making of character divine, which as an aim 
is fixed. Religion has a content, the truth that God would rule 
man. Both the aim and the content give calm to the perturbed 
human spirit. Such a content and such an aim, moving in space 
through time, touch the soul. Democracy is a new force in the 
world. Not knowing, fickle, yet determined, liable to be unre- 
flective, intoxicated with its great, though brief, triumphs, haughty, 
not simply modern, but modernistic. The college, as standing for 
religion, should seek to bring the large constructive elements of 
religion to bear upon this unguided, vigorous, conquering force 
called democracy. This force is most virile—it seems well nigh 
virulent—in the college. Herein religion finds at once its field, its 
force, and its fruitfulness. Public writing, public speaking, private 
teaching, personal influence, represent the tools. 

Sixth, let there also be sought the doctrine of forgiveness. By 
forgiveness I do not mean forgetfulness. I do not mean wiping 
out the past. I do mean helping our foes to attain the best that 
they can attain, and being the best that they can be. I mean the 
abolition of intolerance. I mean what Sorley expressed, not long 
before he met his death, in some great lines addressed to Germany. 

You are blind like us. Your hurt no man designed, 
And no man claimed the conquest of your land. 
But gropers both through fields of thought confined 
We stumble and we do not understand. 

You only saw your future bigly planned, 

And we, the tapering paths of our own mind, 


And in each other’s dearest ways we stand, 
And hiss and hate. And the blind fight the blind. 


When it is peace, then we may view again 

With new-won eyes each other’s truer form 

And wonder. Grown more loving-kind and warm 
We'll grasp firm hands and laugh at the old pain, 
When it is peace. But until peace, the storm 

The darkness and the thunder and the rain. 











COLLEGE BIBLE STUDY 


THE ESTABLISHED FOUNDATIONS FOR CONFIDENT 
BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION* 


BENJAMIN T. MARSHALL 


At a recent meeting of a Classical Association in New England 
a Professor of English Literature from one of our great universities 
cheered and stimulated the teachers of the Classics present by re- 
vealing to them that in their advocacy of the Classical studies they 
had been altogether too modest, not to say timid, and that they 
should at once enter upon a program of aggressive championing of 
the Classics for cogent reasons, which he proceeded to set forth. I 
happen to know that several of those school and college teachers 
who were present went home with a new purpose and a new con- 
fidence,—they squared their shoulders, lifted up their heads and 
assumed the posture of the heroes of old, who were sure of the 
merits of their cause, and would not be gainsaid. Something like 
this, it seems to me, ought to be done for teachers of Bible in schools 
and colleges. I am not at all assuming that this preliminary and 
simple discussion will prove to be so stimulative and confidence- 
bringing, but I should be glad if it sets going in our minds some 
new purposes and puts us in the way of acquiring confidence, even 
pride, and every possible satisfaction in the prosecution of biblical 
study and teaching. It is difficult to imagine in whose hands should 
be placed the exaltation and the insistence on the importance of 
Biblical studies, if not in the hands of those who are trained thereto, 
and it seems to me that we ought to agree that timidity and apology 
and the attitude of expecting concessions, and a certain degree of 
indulgence from colleagues of the faculty and from boards of 
trustees should be discarded, not only for the effect upon those 
with whom we have to do, but for its effect upon the student body 
who still all too much do not hold, toward our courses in the estab- 
lished curriculum, the attitude of respect or recognition of the im- 
portance which they deserve, and which it is for us to cultivate and 
to maintain. 

It is possible to show many reasons why faculties and boards of 
trustees and students hold such views as they do hold about the 
department of Biblical History and Literature and the Philosophy 
of Religion and kindred religious courses. In many institutions, 
frankly, the hand of the dead is upon the chair of the professor and 

*A paper read at the Annual Conference of Biblical Instructors in Colleges and Uni- 


versities, held in December, 1917, by the President of Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 
Published from the reports prepared by the Association of Biblical Instructors. 
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upon his mind, so that all that has been accomplished that has 
resulted in the splendid progress in Biblical studies during the last 
50 years, either by deed of gift, affecting the foundation or by other 
restrictions placed upon the department, simply cannot be included 
in any instruction given in that institution in Bible. Such institu- 
tions, of course, simply exclude themselves from our treatment in 
one sense, but there are other institutions who are as free to think 
and to speculate, to guide and to teach, as any of us, which because 
of the indolence of the instructors or their inadequate furnishment, 
or their confirmed and unmixed conservatism, which closes their 
eyes to progress and limits them so that nothing modern—the prod- 
uct of our present day thinking and experience—can appear in 
their conduct of classes or in any of their contacts with their students. 
Between the hand of the dead upon the chair of Bible and the 
teacher dead to progress and modern thought, though yet unburied, 
there is little to choose. 

Is it surprising, then, that students who are conscious of the 
tremendous developments in all branches of science and the tremen- 
dous unfolding in historical economics, and philosophical studies, 
should be bored by such handling of Biblical studies as that to which 
they are often subjected, or be made to feel that here is a realm 
unaffected, unleavened by the critical, and scientific, the philosophical 
and the archaeological developments of the last half century? 

This, however, is only a part of the picture, and I think it is 
not overdrawn, but the other part of the picture is not less important, 
if one may judge by deductions that can be made from the alleged 
opinions and understanding of Christian teaching and Biblical 
material, in the minds of students as they enter College, the product 
of nominally Christian homes, many of them, and of Bible schools, 
and, to a smaller degree, and, but indirectly perhaps, the product of 
the teaching of the Christian pulpit. The views of Christianity, 
which these students hold, is appalling. The conceptions of Christian 
teaching which they impute to their elders, or their teachers, would 
be amazing if it were not for the fact that the teaching to which 
they have been subject has been all too little affected by these same 
splendid results in Biblical study, in which we, here, personally 
believe, but which have not yet permeated or percolated down to our 
Christian homes or into our Bible classes, in anything like the degree 
of which they are worthy. The educational boards of the various 
churches are making an effort to grade their courses, to discriminate 
in material and to adapt that material almost too technically and 
pedagogically from kindergarten to the university, but almost none 
of them have dared to step out squarely and aim to meet the modern 
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mind in its understanding of God, in its noble insistence upon the 
utter and perfect humanity of Jesus, and upon the simplification and 
clarification of Christian doctrine that shall be ethical whatever 
the creeds may say, and true to fact and experience whatever the 
fathers have written. These conditions may be expected to continue 
until the product of the teaching in Colleges and Universities, 
is responsive to the modern psychology, to the newer visions of 
truth which are being permitted to men and more loyal to the very 
spirit and example of Jesus Christ in his demonstration of what is 
religion and what is the value of the Scripture. These conditions, I 
say, will persist until students steeped in these newer resources, 
furnished, indeed with the technical knowledge of the Scripture and 
powers of critical judgment and interpretation, shall find their way 
into the secondary schools, into Bible schools, and become the home- 
makers of the future. 

Too many teachers in Bible schools and secondary schools and 
colleges have simply not waked up to the tremendous resources that 
have been opened to them through psychology, history, comparative 
religion, archaeology, ethics, and simple every-day human ex- 
periences ;—on the contrary they are teaching Bible in about the 
same way that it was taught two generations ago, and they sing the 
same trashy Sunday-school hymns, and the same unethical hymns 
of the faith, so called, which simply do not stand up in the stress 
of days like these. Somehow these teachers, and all teachers of 
Bible, must be made aware of how splendid have been the contri- 
butions to the study of the Word of God in the last 50 years. How 
rich are the resources revealed through excavations in the East and 
near East, doubtless greatly to be enhanced now that the Holy Land 
again, and we hope permanently, is in Christian hands. They need 
to be shown with what confidence they can take some of the old 
stories of Abraham and the Patriarchs, of Moses and Israel, and 
read in them something more than a personal story, but trace 
national movements and wonderful growths in the conceptions of 
God and man in their mutual relations. They need to be shown 
what light has been cast upon the sacred page, through study of pre- 
Semitic peoples and other neighbors to the races that welded at last 
to become the Jews of history; what strains mingled in that won- 
derful people, who yet maintained a unique identity, a unique 
purposefulness, a unique sense of service to humanity. It is time 
also, frankly to recommend and urge the adoption of those con- 
servatively, assured results of the so-called “higher critics,’ who 
earned for themselves, perhaps justly, because they claimed too 
much at first, the ridicule and scorn of conservative scholars of 
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50 years ago, but whose results now crystallized for us, shed a luster 
upon the pages of ancient Scripture and aid us to discriminate be- 
tween legend and myth and narrative, between earlier and later 
documents, between original stories and compilations, between the 
varied forms of literature, until almost the whole life and thought 
and mood and capacity of a people over a range of more than a 
thousand years is set before us as it never could have been done but 
for the services of these pioneers in criticism. Further, that remark- 
able penetration into the operation of the human mind and spirit, 
which modern psychology has conducted, has values as interpreter of 
the characters of Holy Writ, especially of the great preachers of old, 
and most of all of Jesus himself, of his age, of his critics, his disciples, 
and his successors in the Christian church, that no teacher of Bible 
has any right to ignore, rather which every teacher of Bible ought 
positively to master. 

It is for others to show some of those particular relations to 
science and to criticism, to psychology and to other departments in 
college teaching, but it ought to be maintained that precisely as the 
teacher of the sciences, and the teacher of history and of economics 
must keep up with their subject, and acquaint themselves with the 
great advances made in their discipline and re-interpret and transfer 
the moving spirit of their subject to their pupils, so not less, and 
even for better reasons, the teacher of Bible should stand squarely 
on those assured foundations of science and criticism and philosophy 
and psychology and proceed to erect an edifice of Christian knowl- 
edge, of Christian faith and of Christian character, with the ac- 
companying field of Christian literature and Christian experiences 
as material. Whatever has been the attitude of Christian men and 
scholars one to another, there cannot have been really any warfare 
between science and religion, for both are phases of the truth. But 
between science, as it has stridden forward so mightily in recent 
years, and that inadequate viewpoint toward the Bible and religion 
which has too long been maintained, there can be, and there should 
be nothing but warfare. The teacher of Bible, then, builds on the 
foundation properly, of all truth that has been discovered ; so much 
is this true that if by any chance a written word of the Bible, under 
the best interpretation possible, does not square with the truth as 
revealed in other realms the teacher must simply yield his champion- 
ing of the Biblical statement and accept the truth of the extra 
Biblical field in the full knowledge that the Bible after all is very 
much a human document, and therefore is subject to the frailties 
and the fallacies which have always characterized the human mind. 
Such dissonance between the Bible and the truth of science may 
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prove to be very rare. Any teacher is simply and intellectually 
provincial who does not welcome truth—from whatever field, and 
even though it controverts or corrects a Biblical statement. 

But one ought to stop here to say there is reason for expecting 
that such quarrels will be few—that the Bible moves in a different 
realm and on a different level of human interest and life from mere 
science or mere history or mere economics or mere philosophy. 
The introduction to all our newer books on Bible say in one way or 
another that the Bible did not aim to be merely any one of these, 
but is very definitely the record of the relations between God and 
man, as revealed in the life of a certain people, and written and 
compiled by that people itself. We do not then go to the Bible for 
science, nor philosophy, nor psychology, though we recognize the 
value of these ;—we go to the Bible to find out about God and to 
learn what to do to know him better, and to learn to live man with 
man and man with God in intimate and happy companionship. No 
book compares with the Bible in answering the search of a mind, 
that would find out how thus to live, and perhaps in nothing more 
does the Bible commend itself to us as wonderful, and divine and 
inspiring, than that in spite of awkward and inadequate and even 
ridiculous interpretations, it still has been the lamp to the feet and 
the light to the path of humanity. But why should it be a mere 
flickering candle? Or why a smudgy temple lamp? Why not 
welcome the new filament and the new power and the true incan- 
descence which the energy of the Holy spirit in these days of prog- 
ress and advanced studies, have made possible! 

And, finally, in the presence of the dark clouds that hover over 
our war-ridden world, before the din, and the awful havoc, and 
strife, and madness of these days, what book holds such principles 
in its heart, such dynamic for righteousness in its character and 
its.spirit! What volume lifts the eyes of man to behold visions, 
and sets in every heart the passion to realize them and the assurance 
that they are for realization, as does the Bible! What teaching 
in all the world approaches the exalted practice set forth in the 
life and person of Jesus Christ our Lord. And to what philosophy, 
if we may call it that, and to what solvent for the world’s ills, and 
to what spirit in the hearts of all men, and toward what indis- 
pensable necessitous conditions for world peace, and world recon- 
struction and world brotherhood, does the present age point and 





clamour and contend, if they be not those set forth in the word of | 


God. 
So then the established foundations for confident Biblical 
teaching are based upon the returns of science, another name for 
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the truth God has revealed to men; upon the returns made by the 
student, his ideals and convictions, based upon the whole panorama 
of history that increasingly reveals the will of God being done,— 
the will of God as Jesus declared it, and knew it and commended 
it, to men. And further they are based upon an understanding of 
the modern mind, its changed conditions and the necessary adapta- 
tions which every age has a right to require be made to it; for a 
rational understanding of any doctrine, and then, they are based 
upon the assurance that the world is desperately hungry for exactly 
that thought and concept and power and love of God which was 
in Jesus Christ, and by Him and in Him was demonstrated for the 
use and the salvation of a world like ours, even in just such a 
crisis as this today. 


THE PLACE OF THE COLLEGE BIBLICAL 
DEPARTMENT IN THE COMING WORLD ORDER 


Eric M. Nort, Pu. D.* 


With the college as a whole and with its fellow-departments, 
the Biblical department shares responsibility for developing un- 
trained youth into well-poised, alert, ideal-seeking men and women 
fitted to carry the burdens of the new day. In three respects they 
must be well equipped, we are accustomed to say—in ideals and 
motives, in intellectuai accoutrements, in the beginning of skill. 
But this is not definite enough. What ideals and what motives? 
What intellectual accoutrements? Skill to do what? Here the 
ways divide—some to “math” and physics, some to classics, some 
to arts, some to the social sciences—as interests, traditions or the 
call of the hour may determine. Yet, whatever be the student’s 
majors and minors before graduation or his occupations after- 
ward, there are two things which the world’s need requires that he 
have if he is to serve it best—vital religion and clear thinking. 

We expect our students to share in building the new world, and 
rightly. They must be able to think truly—for the coming years 
demand not a few men but hordes of men who will insist on seeing 
their problems accurately and seeing them whole and who will 
be able open-mindedly to think them through. Clear-mindedness 
must become a democratic commonplace. Moreover, the millen- 
nium will not come the week after the war ends hor will the war 
end tomorrow. In the long severity of that struggle they must 


* Formerly Assistant_Professor of the History_of Christianity at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, now Associate Editor of Sunday School Publications, Methodist Episcopal Church 
and Assistant Secretary of the General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 
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endure fearful pressure to surrender ideals, the repeated failure of 
reasonable hopes, and bitter disillusionment as to human powers. 
Only as they find their ethical ideals rooted and surpassed in the 
character of God, their hopes for the world justified by His un- 
faltering purposes, and in Him the power adequate for personal 
and social redemption can they be stalwart leaders in bringing in 
His Kingdom. 

I need hardly add that vital religion and clear thinking are 
necessary for each other. Had the motives of Germany’s leaders 
been less self-interested and their conception of their own place in 
the world more brotherly they would not have underestimated so 
badly the reactions of the other nations to their program. They 
have successfully demonstrated that no skill in publicity can make 
a lie true or a hostile act a loving one. The success of their armies 
has been due to expert brain power that has been behind them, 
but their ultimate failure in arms is prophesied by an original 
failure in quality of purpose. Again, clear thinking is needed to 
keep religion wholesome and effective and open-minded. Theology 
is yet the queen of the sciences because it is, after all, the first 
servant of the art of true living—which is religion. 

I am quite aware that there is nothing particularly new in the 
statement that our students must have vital religion and clear 
mental processes. Some may be asking whether the cataclysm of a 
world-war and the consequent revolutions in politics, in economics 
and in common thought are to have no effect on the functions 
of college Biblical departments. We seem to resent a hint that we 
have no specific war work to do. Yet I honestly believe that is the 
case. To be sure we may desire to co-operate with the Trading 
with the Enemy Act by importing less theology and criticism from 
the Central Powers—but our fundamental function is the same in 
war as in peace. Any college Bible department that had as its 
objectives in 1914 the development of vital religion and clear think- 
ing in its students need have no different aim in 1918 or 1925. All 
that the war has done is to make more tremendously evident the 
need for the realization of just those aims and to demonstrate that 
they are paramount above all the fascinating side issues into which 
a department may be tempted to go. The war has simply revealed 
what many have realized—though few so acutely as now—that our 
entire social organism is permeated by strains of pernicious self-will, 
by loyalty to private rather than common good, by the just but per- 
sistently thwarted hopes of masses of men who know their rights 
under God and yearn for them. Some of these things the war has 
revealed only to strive to hide them again under the cloak of an 
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assumed national unity. But they are there now and will be there 
when peace comes. If any college Biblical department failed to 
recognize these things in time of peace or innocently thought that 
they were only for the economics and sociology departments to 
consider its day of reckoning is here. 

Thus though our functions have not changed I wonder whether 
we shall not scrutinize our methods of work, the features which we 
emphasize in our teaching, and our own personal relation to it with 
a new earnestness, with a deeper sense of the seriousness of our 
task. At what points then ought we to turn our scrutiny? 

We ought first, I believe, to examine the relation of the Biblical 
department to the college as a whole and to its fellow departments. 
Here each institution presents its own problem. In some the Biblical 
department is the sole department concerned with the teaching of 
religion. In others the department of history or of education or 
notably of philosophy or all of these are co-operating or leading 
in the interpretation of religion. Frequently there is a professor 
in some entirely unrelated department—chemistry or Spanish say, 
who by his manner of life outweighs all the forces of the college 
as a teacher of religion. Then, too, there are other less academic 
factors in the college community. The Christian Associations and 
their allies, the local churches, the leadership of the college itselfi— 
all must be within our purview. Surely it goes without saying that 
in no college should the Biblical department carry the total re- 
sponsibility for the guidance of the religious growth of the students. 
The spirit of the college as a whole is fundamental and the president 
and the deans may determine it. The ideal which I have long been 
looking for, runs something on this order: First: a department 
called perhaps “The History and Philosophy of Religion” which 
should somewhat loosely correlate courses in such subjects as these: 
English Bible; the History of Religion; the History of Christianity 
(not of institutions purely but of the movement as a whole) ; the 
Philosophy of Religion; Religious Pedagogy. Biblical languages 
belong in the language departments. None of the courses should 
be “snap” courses. Religion itself is no snap in these days! Second: 
a council co-ordinating under trained leadership all the réligious 
forces of the college and community in such a way as to produce 
the most effective religious-educational result possible in the general 
tone of the college, in the unifying of the programs of religious 
agencies, in the correlation of courses of study academic or other- 
wise. I am sure that a new vitality and a new dignity would mark 
the position of religion in student life if such an agency were satis- 
factorily established. 
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The second matter is our approach to the Bible and to the 
student, for these two are inextricably interwoven. I wonder 
whether we ought not more frequently to life our eyes from the 
texts and commentaries and the journals of Biblical studies to 
catch the vision of the democratic significance of the Bible. 

Is it a vision of the Book—not in its fulness to be sure, but in 
proportion to their age and experience—that our students gain in 
our classes? Or do they think of it as many beautiful passages 
despite a rather badly snarled collection of source materials tied up 
in the history of an ancient people who lived too far before the 
electric motor and the renaissance to have much to do with the 
present day? Mark you, I do not believe that in colleges the teach- 
ing of the Bible is of the dry-as-dust type, but I do believe that we 
must in these days be more than ever careful that modern human 
values predominate, and that to fail to lead pupils into an apprecia- 
tion of them is to fail in a primary responsibility. Sometimes we 
have been unduly anxious that students should hold a correct con- 
ception of say—the sources of the Pentateuch or the chronology 
of the Pauline journeys; it would be better to hold to the Mosaic 
authorship of the entire Old Testament than that he should miss 
finding the meaning of the bible to his own human need and that 
of his fellows. 

These considerations affect our approach to the student in one 
other respect. Inevitably we deal with those who are for the first 
time in their experience seriously facing a reconstruction of religious 
opinions. Some of us I fear are inclined to press for a revolution 
come what may and to feel satisfied when once the students old- 
fashioned opinions have been effectively dethroned. Such rash 
maieutic is particularly undesirable in days such as these when 
persons, as well as countries, without sane and stable guiding princi- 
ples suffer internal discord and delay the peace of the world. A 
reputation for religious radicalism is a dubious test of skill as a 
teacher. 

One other reason for holding to a wide co-ordination of the 
religious forces of the college, a broadening of the curriculum of 
the Biblical department, and a distinctly vital rather than technical 
approach to both the matter of instruction and the person to be 
instructed, is because the Biblical department inevitably represents 
religion to the student mind. No matter how distinctly the words 
“Biblical Literature” or “English Bible’ may be defined to them— 
the Bible being what it is and student good sense being what it is— 
they will judge of the meaning and value of religion itself by the 
character of the department. 
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If this is true of the department, how much more true is it of 
the instructors in the department. For after all, chairs and endow- 
ments and catalogues and courses do not make a department. A 
college department is simply a man or a group of men, a woman or 
a group of women, engaged in guiding young men and women into 
a deeper knowledge and ‘appreciation of some phase of human life. 
The staff of the Biblical department are the interpreters of religion. 
The keen minded youth who sit before us are constantly testing us 
by the standards of the Book in which we profess to be expert. A 
professor of psychology may be absent-minded and it shall be for- 
given him. But the teacher of religion who is not wholeheartedly 
and incessantly religious is in danger of the millstone and the sea. 

The world crisis then has put upon us this challenge—first to be 
more expert than ever in all the technique of our trade and finally 
to be men and women of God keenly alert to the sounds of his voice 
in the winds that stir the world and as sympathetic and sensitive to 
spiritual movements in the minds of our pupils as the firm and tender 
spirit of our Master-teacher and theirs can make us. 


BIBLE-TEACHING IN COLLEGES 


STANDARDIZATION OF BIBLICAL DEPARTMENTS IN 
COLLEGES.* 


When this committee made its report last year we had 238 
institutions on our list, colleges and universities and a few normal 
schools, that had been examined according to the eight tests adopted 
in 1916. Of these, 64 were to be found in the A class, 30 in B, 
74 in C, 44 in D, and 26 in E where no Bible work at all is offered. 
Our task this year has been two-fold, first to bring pressure to bear 
if possible upon those in the B, C, D, and E classes to raise their 
standards, and second to add to our list other institutions not yet 
classified. The final result brings the total of institutions classified 
up to 299. The A class now contains 79. Sixteen have been added 
to this group and one dropped into the B class, presumably because 
of the exigencies of war conditions and the necessity of doubling 
up work. Of the seventeen, six should have been included last year 
had there not been delay in the final reports. These are Cotner, 
University of Missouri, McMinnville, McPherson, Tufts, and 

*The Report of the Committee on The Standardization of Biblical Departments in Colleges 


and Universities, +> at the Annual Meeting. Committee: Frank K. Sanders, Laura 
H. Wild, Henry T. Fowler. 


For report on Standardization for 1916, see Reticious Epucatiom for August, 1916, 
p- 311; for 1917, see April, 1917, p. 139. 
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Union. Three are new, the Bible College of Missouri, Wesley in 
North Dakota and Wake Forest in North Carolina. ‘Six have come 
up into the A class from other groups, namely Mills, Mount Union, 
Occidental, Transylvania at Lexington, Ky., Woman’s College at 
Western Reserve, Yankton. One other would have come into the 
A class from B, namely Dakota Wesleyan, had it not been for war- 
time measures. 

The B class has changed from 30 to 43, fifteen new institutions 
being added, three having come up from Class C, namely Illinois 
Woman’s College, Montana Wesleyan, and Carthage, IIl., five 
having progressed to Class A, and one dropping into B from A. 
One has dropped into Class C. 

Class C has increased from 74 to 84. Nineteen new institutions 
have been added. Seven more having been partially investigated 
but the preliminary questionnaire having been sent back for fuller 
information has not been returned. Eight have gone up higher; 
one has come down from B; and one has had to suspend its depart- 
ment on account of the war. 

The D class has changed from 44 to 58, fifteen new institutions 
being added and one dropped to E. 

Nine more institutions have been added to class E, eight of 
them new, six of these being state colleges or normal schools. 

Thus it is seen that 61 institutions have been investigated and 
classified during the year, and many of those already on our lists re- 
examined and a few of these re-classified. Moreover, letters have 
gone to a number that have not responded. It is quite natural that 
the majority of those added should fail in the lower groups since 
the institutions of highest academic standing were largely already 
on our lists. 

It may be of interest to note some of the reasons for improve- 
ment among those that have advanced to class A during the year. 
Occidental College last year could not reply satisfactorily concern- 
ing its library or the annual appropriation of funds. Mills College 
was held back last year on account of its library but has taken pains 
this year to add a sufficient number of modern books to meet Test 7 
quite fully. The Woman’s College at Western Reserve has changed 
its required course from one hour a week to three, and thus satis- 
fies Test 4. Perhaps the best record has ‘been made by Mount 
Union. President MacMaster wrote last year “While of course we 
are not proud of being classed in ‘C’ yet we are fully resolved to 
attain to class ‘A’ and shall feel indebted to the plan for standard- 
ization for pointing the way to better equipment.” He set to work 
immediately to equip the library more satisfactory, and last com- 
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mencement an endowment was announced for the Biblical Depart- 
ment. This year every one of the eight tests seems fully met. 

The re-classification of certain institutions has been due to a 
more careful investigation by the corresponding members within 
the state. According to the vote of the department at the last 
meeting the committee invited sixteen professors in different parts 
of the country to become assistants in this work, to be called cor- 
responding members for their immediate territory. Favorable 
responses were feceived from fifteen, and nine of these have actually 
done work. Some of the others have undoubtedly been hindered 
because of war interests. Honorable mention should be made of 
five, who have given exceptionally thorough and painstaking 
assistance, namely Prof. Vance for Ohio, Prof. Forrest for Virginia, 
and West Virginia, Prof. Meek for Illinois, Prof. Stearns for the 
two Dakotas and Montana, and Prof. Castor for California. Prof. 
Wood of Smith College has also been of great help in giving judg- 
ment upon classification and meeting with the committee in the 
absence of Prof. Fowler. The Corresponding Secretary of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education also rendered substantial 
service last summer in investigating catalogues and setting us upon 
the track of a number of denominational colleges. The Council of 
Church Boards paid half the bill for the printing of the preliminary 
questionnaire and has shown a marked spirit of helpfulness and 
co-operation in all our efforts. 

The expense of investigation has not been quite so large as last 
year, amounting to $25.27. This is practically covered by the 
$25.00 appropriation of the executive committee of the R. E. A. 
This cheerful financial statement is largely due to the help of the 
Council of Church Boards and to the fact that the corresponding 
members have borne the expense of their own postage. 

In closing the work of another year, three facts are quite apparent 
to the committee. First it is a stimulus to a number of colleges to 
have a national organization behind the Bible work, holding up the 
standards that are generally agreed upon. Correspondence has 
shown ithat in more than one case when a president or professor 
of an institution has understood that the questionnaire was sent 
under the auspices of the Religious Education Association and that 
the classification of the A group was to be made public, he has paid 
respectful heed to our request for information. Our colleges are 
evidently making progress in meeting these standards. Second, 
the work is just begun and can be most effectively aided by the 
corresponding members within a comparatively small territory 
where they are personally known. The number of corresponding 
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members should be increased, and the territory gone over each year 
to see if improvement cannot be made. The most satisfactory results 
have come from these states that have been most carefully looked 
out for in this way. These corresponding members can become of 
the greatest personal helpfulness in many cases. Third, one task 
for the coming year is to make a few institutions that have raised 
objections to the tests see the reasonableness in the endeavor to 
raise the standard of Bible work as a whole throughtout the country. 
It is by co-operation and exchange of ideas that our Biblical depart- 
ments are to be saved, not only from inadequate teaching, but from 
narrowness of view and an exclusive attitude that is not wholesome 
in this day of service. 

Sincere thanks are due to all who have assisted in going on faith- 
fully with what we have set our hands to do, especially in this year 
when war interests have been so absorbing. 


Crass A, 1918 


MOET T Ce Teer Tee Te Tr eT re Meadville, Pa. 
ee err eS Te eee Tere Alma, Mich. 
ler URE oi 64.5065 basco se newed Baldwin City, Kans. 
Tein FID sng 6 6k s Sows wes 0a ee sae eee Berea, Ohio 
De: . oan yaad ecoes bar hea hae Lewiston, Maine 
MEE CECT ETT eT TEC EPEC OTeT TT OS Bethany, W. Va. 
Bible College of Missoufi.... 0.6 ccssecvocsneses Columbia, Mo. 
aston UGG os ivawis ss cs csecens eee Boston, Mass. 
CPOE TTT Tere eT eT TT Te Ty Bridgewater, Va. 
ee a ee ere er re Providence, R. I. 
ek ere eee ee er err sala Bryn Mawr, Pa 
TEE eT Per CTT Tee ETE CTT Indianapolis, Ind. 
COE. «2 vcs neiwnceiadhake ded: veer Northfield, Minn. 
Colgate Um oc nck ine bse icsc cen sypeeee Hamilton, N. Y. 
it PTT CRT OTTO PeTTT Tiere err Colorado Springs, Col. 
Colmnbia Unity onc ccc ceces cic sicedieses New York, N. Y. 
Cater TION ox 085 ds 6 oss sere Bethany, Nebr. 
No. se Vateiess $45 soe us cane eee Davidson, N. C. 
Dever Uae 60s s ivackiciecsaceivire eee Denver Col. 
Oe Ce ean ee ere Greencastle, Ind. 
eer re ee eT eR eee re Des Moines, Iowa 
SG sc canvexevivwassares ie 4 > #9 00S 8 5 ale 
ee ea rere rer eee emp Richmond, Ind. 
SEPT eT ee ee eC Fargo, No. Dak. 
GO nok unin Kaa S EC OKT Phones Bee ee Baltimore, Md. 


CGE... i cavetedirrrewss ieee tee Grinnell, Iowa 
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PE Fe 25 ¢ dA deaneweessss Deere St. Paul, Minn. 
DD «cb hada sb acdas vavee babeeee tee Hanover, Ind. 
Br rr ere Cambridge, Mass. 
I gah etna chow cddows eck eee ene Hastings, Nebr. 
Siig Sas yb ots wae eins baa iloea peewee Haverford, Pa. 
EE Sis is +0 aden hase sedad ex merennae Hillsdale, Mich. 
BE cos cay dan sR aseiadnsbaweusdns ee ,..-Hiram, Ohio 
SY poe ait i aay ia we bw eS a ae Huron, So. Dak. 
James Millikin University... ....ccccccccdcbeccspe Decatur, II. 
NE sks whats sewed perkesaeeeaed Jamestown, No. Dak. 
CD 6s 6 kb dee vu untae anenseueneseeeel Huntingdon, Pa. 
NS pL Dain cass oe keeenede komeaeee Painesville, Ohio 
SE oc ais wae beac hen oe bee Lake Forest, Ill. 
re renee oer er eee Appleton, Wis. 
PD oxic och vee beens peaaS eae bee St. Paul, Minn. 
NEED bbs vi a cnetuweneee cha geeee McMinnville, Oregon 
BT NI. hi p4 0o 4 Ka dea da hewhes eee cee McPherson, Kans. 
11 GeO e ae enh « ane a ee pee eee Mills College P. O., Cal. 
ID on. cbn es one do ssees ve ees South Hadley, Mass. 
OE IN 5 tay 64.0% & oe Pode dcaeené eee Alliance, Ohio 
Northwestern University ...........ccsccccecces Evanston, II. 
SE in Be Pas okt Vik dk ene neue eee Oberlin, Ohio 
Ce ee ere Porn een Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ohio Wesleyan University... ........c0cseccces Delaware, Ohio 
PGRIRNe ossoho rads Aibtaie os ood b 2 ertd Sieben cesreeer eae Oskaloosa, Iowa 
PHQCMIIONIES ddan dca si tase Sie b cew ds Le enn Demorest, Ga. 
Randoieh-Macon (for men)... ...scccdecccvaens Ashland, Va. 
Southern California University............... Los Angeles, Cal. 
SOE] LL ee OnE TL TI Ge Sane ake gee re OnE: pec RA Northampton, Mass. 
PPE RIMINI 6.5 sce esceiiiewvesesaeane Syracuse, N. Y. 
BO ca cup iis ths cack 0S sb eeaeeesn tena ieee Tarkio, Mo. 
cg eer reer rrr Austin, Texas 
WII eco e iv oea's 5000s scale sbeeeeeseeel Lexington, Ky. 
TR I son honks dx comes iereieeaaeesa Durham, N. C. 
We nex wens hdr bi beans eekew wine Boston, Mass. 
RI ie. v eins caneene wieodtienaeaen College View. Nebr, 
pg ee errr ee ere Te Chicago, IIl. 
a a” eee er ee Columbia, Mo. 
Unmivereity OF BERGE... nc ciescewes veces Ann Arbor, Mich. 
UOCINEP OT Vs 6 ones tbe Si cerceenen Charlottesville, Va. 
i Ser ye ey PTET eer Creer eee Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Wr sos 5 ohew sc setaaienkieesenel Wake Forest, N. C. 


WO Scc4sesstnresunteneko cane case Wellesley, Mass. 
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(Class A Colleges, cont'd.) 


WOE «0 ees snvedeeee eek yees s kee yaaa eee Aurora, N. Y. 
WORD ss 04-60 pete wena eeissee asad University, No. Dak. 
ee OD 5.5 5060 4da xiv vesivekeeeseeee Oxford, Ohio 
biciven ouufll ous, MELEE OTe Liberty, Mo. 
i ee Pare weenie Wilmington, Ohio 
Woman’s College (Western Reserve)........... Cleveland, Ohio 
i eee ere oF ék0s OES ee eee Wooster, Ohio 
i NS os niarsccanivocsineste New Haven, Conn. 
WOE. con cknenksarieerkienes<eeeanee Yankton, So. Dak. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va., announces 
an additional course to begin October 1918, which will entitle 
this college to “A” standing. 


BIBLE CREDITS FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE.* 


The study of the Bible in preparatory schools would be greatly 
encouraged if the students might select biblical subjects with full 
assurance that credit would be given to them for work satisfactorily 
done. Furthermore, college teachers of biblical literature would 
find their instruction facilitated if they might assume a greater 
acquaintance with the Bible on the part of their students. The 
College Entrance Board has viewed the petitions for the recognition 
of the Bible in the college entrance examinations with some favor, 
since the weight of the names appearing on the petition was 
recognized. But the chief interest of the college board is to discover 
whether the institutions as such wish to offer the subject for examin- 
ation. The necessary steps for gaining this end are the following: 
to come to an agreement upon a tentative curriculum to be offered 
in the preparatory schools, which every school could enlarge or 
modify as it saw fit, but which would promise an undoubted 
standard of excellence; to have the biblical instructors at the various 
colleges present this curriculum to the college faculty; and to have 
the faculty, if favorable to the proposed plan, request the College 
Entrance Board to include this subject in the examinations. The 
committee felt that if the institutions as a whole could be brought 
to make this request the plan would be excepted without any hesi- 
tation. 

Mr. A. E. Bailey, Worcester Academy, presented the following 
list of subjects agreed upon by the Committee of Fifteen. 


*The Report of a committee on Recognition of Bible in College Entrance Examinations. 
Read at meeting of Association of Bible Teachers in American Colleges and Schools in 
December 1917. 
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Tue ENGLisH BIBLE 


The requirements in the English Bible are based om the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Fifteen Biblical instructors in the 
American Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

a. The epic narratives of the Old Testament: a knowledge 
of the chief characters and incidents presented in Genesis, Exodus, 
Numbers, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1st and 2nd Samuel, Ist and 2nd 
Kings and Daniel. 

b. The memorizing of some of the more notable passages of 
biblical prose and poetry. 

c. Hebrew history: from the Egyptian period to the dunia: 
tion of the Jewish commonwealth in 70 A.D.; development of the 
life and institutions of the Hebrew people with some consideration 
for their contributions to human culture. 

d. Early Christian biography: the life of Jesus and his early 
followers; the parables of Jesus; the life of Paul. 

e. Introduction to the English Bible; how the Bible and its 
separate books came to be, and how they have come down to present 
time. 

The association recommended that the English Bible be rated 
as one point for college entrance. 





To The Members 


The R. E. A. is much more than a mutual benefit association 
for its members; it is an instrument of service, an opportunity 
for social investment, a means through which your influence and 
experience may be disseminated. . 

The Association’s work depends on your co-operation. 
We need, in order to carry forward our plans, greatly in- 
creased contributions, a large number of new members, and 


more experimental and research work. Wall you help? 




















TRAINING SOCIAL RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


A notable advance step has been taken in New York City by the 
local and denominational boards responsible for parish work in the 
provision of graduate courses in religious education offered at 
Teachers College. The plan is the out-growth of an attempt to 
meet the need for such workers in the Home Mission parishes of 
New York City. It was immediately realized that the problem was 
not a local one, for every parish which recognizes its social responsi- 
bilities to the people of its neighborhood, especially if these be 
immigrant groups, is calling for properly trained workers, and all 
church work is becoming more highly specialized. This course has 
therefore developed from a series of lectures and conferences into 
an academic department which aims to standardize a new profession. 

This course offers a combination of academic work in the prin- 
ciples and theory of the profession, with practical work in church 
centers in New York City under suitable supervision. It is a 
graduate course designed especially for young women who desire 
to make this a life-work. 

All students are to spend two years in graduate study and the 
practical work accompanying it. The course is planned on the basis 
of a Master’s degree which practically all students will desire to 
obtain. The academic work for the degree can be completed in one 
year, but this would allow no time for the practical work which is so 
necessary a part of the training, and the denominational committees 
will recognize no students who do not combine the two. The fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of courses: 

Field work tn Social-Religious centers. Conferences on the 
practical work of the students, and on a survey of their fields. 
Modern Social Problems. Two courses dealing with practical prob- 
lems of sociology. Problems of Social Reconstruction. Educational 
Problems of Social Reconstruction, with a survey of immigrant 
backgrounds. Rural Economics and Sociology. Practicum in the 
problems of Social-Religious work. Psychology of the.Christian 
Life, Methods of Religious Education. The Religion of the Old 
and New Testaments. The Modern Use of the Bible. Biology as 
Related to Educationl and Social Work. Health Problems from 
the standpoint of Religious and Social Workers. Problems in 
Cookery. Industrial Arts for Social and Religious Workers. Dra- 
matization, with special reference to Club and Class work. Re- 
creation work in Social Centers. Survey Course in Scouting. 

Teachers College has issued a leaflet, giving a description of the 
courses open to students in this field, and this may be had on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 
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SUPERVISED LESSON _STUDY 


Clarence A. Wood, (author of “ScHooLt AND COLLEGE CREDIT 
FOR OuTSIDE BIBLE Stupy.”) has inaugurated a program in the 
Calvary Methodist Sunday School at Albany, N. Y., of which he 
is superintendent, which provides for an hour and a half session 
before'the Sunday morning preaching service, with supervised study 
of the lesson for the day under the direction of “Practice Teachers,” 
advanced high school students or students in the State College for 
Teachers. 

The schedule is 

9:00-9:30 Supervised lesson study under Practice Teachers. 

9:30-9:50 Worship service in the school. 

9:50-10:30 Lesson recitation to regular teachers. 

During the first period the young ladies aid such pupils as come 
to the school at that time in the preparation of their lessons. After 
the worship service the lesson thus prepared is recited to the regular 
class teachers. 

There are several possibilities in this program: 

1. It provides an hour and a half session instead of the usual 
hour. 

2. It secures supervised or directed study of the lesson. 

3. Future teachers are being developed. 

4. Young people are given an opportunity to try out their 
ability and help the juniors. 

5. The school is availing itself of the training in general culture 
and pedagogy its young people are receiving in the high school and 
college. 

6. The regular teachers are spurred to do better work by 
collaborating with the young people who have learned something 
of modern school methods and practices. 

7. When a regular teacher is absent a supply teacher is at hand 
to hear the recitation of the lesson which she had aided the class to 
prepare. 

Mr. Wood suggests that where the Sunday morning preaching 
service does not begin until 10:45 or 11:00 the program could well 
be modified so as to provide more time in the period for worship 
service and the lesson recitation, as follows: 

9 :00-9 :30 Supervised lesson study under Practice Teachers. 
9 :30-10:00 Worship service in the school. 
10:00-10:45 or 11:00 Lesson recitation to regular teachers. 
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INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The Fifteenth Convention of the International Sunday School 
Association was held in Buffalo, June 19th to 25th. Eight sessions 
were held of “Educational Conferences,’ the programs being 
arranged by Prof. W. S. Athearn. Special interest attaches to the 
general statements printed in the program before the sessions on the 
themes stated: 

Community Organization and Teacher Training. Two things will 
be attempted in the following program: First, a discussion of the 
principles underlying effective community work in religious edu- 
cation. There are two methods proposed for co-operative work in 
religious education: 

1. The democratic method represented by the International 
Sunday School Association which builds its programs upon the 
Christian citizenship of the local community. 

2. The method of official ecclesiastical control of local com- 
munity efforts in religious education. 

What are the merits of the two methods? 

Second, after setting forth the principles which underlie the 
plan of religious education proposed by the International Sunday 
School Association, this program will set forth the policy of teacher- 
training which the Committee on Education proposes for the im- 
mediate future. The entire topic will then be thrown open for dis- 
cussion. The Committee on Education of the International Sunday 
School Association desires the freest discussion of the principles 
and policies which it proposes for the coming quadrennium. 

The Curriculum. Since the International Lesson Committee was 
organized in 1872, there have been fundamental changes in edu- 
cational theory; education has become an exact science, and a 
special teaching technique has grown up around each branch of 
knowledge. The School curriculum is being rapidly made to meet 
the demands of educational psychology. The Committee on Edu- 
cation of the International Sunday School Association believes the 
time has come to recast the method of lesson-making, and the con- 
tent of lesson courses in harmony with the recognized principles of 
educational science. The purpose of the following discussion is 
to evaluate current practice in terms of recognized standards of 
curricula-making; to set out in bold relief certain fundamental 
principles which should control all curricula building, and to suggest 
much needed changes in the organization and methods of present 
lesson-making bodies. 

The program for two sessions of Pastor’s conferences was pre- 
pared and conducted by the General Secretary of The Religious 
Education Association. 
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CHURCH WORK FOR ALL 


The Board of Religious Education, Episcopal Diocese of New 
York, issues a card giving a list of “fifty opportunities to serve the 
Church.” They are published below as suggestive of some forms 
of educational activity. Attention is also called to the pamphlet, 
prepared by Prof. Henry B. Robins, published gratis by The Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, “Religious Education 
Through Activity’ in which a large number of forms of usefulness 
are classified. The following is the New York “Parish Opportu- 
nity” card: 


I. Teaching Service. 

1. Teaching in Church school, Sundays or weekdays. 

2. Other Church school work—superintendent, secretary, visiting- 
teacher. 

3. Summer work with children in parish or camp. 

4. Supervision of teaching in Church school in each grade. 

Offering courses or lectures on Teacher-training, under Rector or 
Superintendent, in connection with the Diocesan Board of Religious 
Education. 

II, Social and Civic Service. 

1. Boys’ or girls’ clubs, weekday, afternoon or evening. 

2. Follow-up work, as for pupils moving from parish to parish, especially 
from rural to urban, or urban to suburban parishes. 

3. Athletics, gymnastics, walking clubs, etc. 

4. Co-operation in emergency work of civic nature, in social work, or 
in national movements, such as churchmen’s centers in the national 
army, nursing, and preparation of military necessities. 

III. Special Miscellaneous Service. 


1. Vestryman. 

2. Lay Reader. 

3. Parish Visitor. 

4. Clerical aid, typewriting, addressing letters, etc. 

5. Teaching assistant for sewing-circie, basket-making circle, etc. 

6. a instrumental, teaching, conducting—in Church school 
or club. 

Conducting tours to places of Church interest in connection with the 

Diocesan Board of Religious Education. 

8. Making posters for advertising meetings and conferences. 

9. Art—such as designing decorative settings for psalms, hymns, collects, 


etc. 

io. Arranging and caring for exhibit of Church material for both 
parochial and diocesan purposes. 

11. Story-telling club on Church knowledge material in co-operation 
with the Diocesan Board of Religious Education. 

12. Counselor for Church Historical Club in co-operation with the 
Diocesan Board of Religious Education. 

13. Preparation of pageants. 

14. Photographic work for lantern slides, etc. 

15. Teaching or leading Scouts. 

16. Entertainer at Church festivals, etc. 

17. Usher. 

IV. Guild Service. 
Men’s Guild, Woman’s Auxiliary, Parish Aid, Junior Auxiliary, Girls 
Friendly Society, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Women’s Guild, St. 
Faith’s Guild, Battalion, Boys’ Guild, Altar Guild, Young Men’s 
Guild, etc. 
V. Competition Service. 

1. Offering suitable recognition for best work in Church school by 

individuals or grades. 
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2. Committee of examiners for competition essays, field work, etc. 
VI. Extra-Parish or Diocesan Committee Service. 
1. Parish representative to Church Teachers’ Association of Diocesan 
Board of Religious Education. 
2. Parish representative to Church Temperance Society. 
3. Parish representative to Church Periodical Club, etc. 
VII. Publicity Service. 
News-gathering and reporting of church religious education, social 
— and missionary news for parish paper, and Diocesan Bul- 
etins 


A SUGGESTION FOR ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 


The following plan for promoting the program of the Congre- 
gational Educational Society was recommended at a meeting of the 
Portland Association Educational Committee. 

' The work of this Committee shall be to assist the District Sec- 
retary of the Congregational Educational Society in— 

1. Awakening in the churches of the Association a more active 
interest in the cause of Religious Education and getting them to 
adopt the program of the Congregational Educational Society and 
give the Society its merited support. 

2. Making an educational survey of what is actually being done 
by the churches. 

3. Arranging for a Sunday School workers’ meeting in each 
Church to be attended by the District Secretary and one or more 
members of the Association Committee. At this time the above 
survey might be made. 

4. Securing the appointment of a Committee on Religious 
Education in every Church of the Association. 

5. Arranging Educational Sundays for the District Secretary. 

6. Securing place on the program of the Association meetings 
for Church School, Young People’s and Missionary interests. 

7. Securing for the District Secretary names of persons 
specially interested or who might become specially interested 1 in the 
educational task of the Church. 

8. Pushing the plan for the observance of itoemtbeial Month 
in October. 


The returns from a questionnaire on the use of the graded 
lessons in Sunday Schools in the United States show that approx- 
imately 135,000 schools are now using these graded courses. In 
the churches the following proportions of schools using graded 
series appear: Congregational, 70% ; Methodist (Northern) 65% ; 
Presbyterian, 75%; Northern Baptist, 21% ; United Presbyterian, 
49% ; Lutheran, 44%. These figures were gathered by Miss Inez 
Traxler, a student in Garret Biblical Institute. 














NOTES 


The St. Louis Training School in Religious Education had an 
enrollment of 355 during the past season. 


The General Education Society of Oregon and Washington, 
publishes an interesting bulletin called “Religious Education.” 


A suggested course for Adults during the Summer or Fall: 
The twelve-lesson course, “Christianity, Democracy and Interna- 
tionalism” by Frank L. Sheldon, Pilgrim Press. 


A night School of Religion was held during the past Spring in 
Minot, North Dakota, under the direction of the Rev. Cecil L. 
Clifford. The work was in charge of a committee with a Director 
of Religious Education. 


The Plymouth Church, Seattle, Congregational, has secured 
Mr. E. C. Knapp as Director of Religious Education. Mr. Knapp 
has been General Secretary of the Inland Empire Sunday School 
Association for several years. 


Boston University has organized its Department of Education 
into a School of Education which includes a Department of Re- 
ligious Education, with Prof. Norman E. Richardson, Ph.D., at its 
head. The preliminary announcement lists eighteen courses in 
Religious Education. 


The New York Diocesan Board, Episcopal, is providing train- 
ing for those who wish to enter social-religious work as a vocation. 
The plan arranges for residence in a parish house or on the com- 
munity plan at the Cathedral of St. John, with courses at Teachers 
College and at the New York Training School for Deaconesses. 


The office of the R. E. A. has been co-operating with the 
International Sunday School Association in its triennial convention, 
in furnishing the material for the Educational Exhibit and in 
arranging the program of the Departmental meetings for Pastors. 


Rev. J. W. F. Davies has been Director for Religious Education 
and in charge of the Cummunity House at Winnetka, Illinois for 
a number of years. The Congregational Church has now voted 
to change his title to that of Minister of Education. This indicates 
not only an appreciation of his special task, but also of its relation 
to the entire work of the church. 
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The Wesley Foundation plan, to provide for the ministry for 
students at state universities, is to be applied at Harvard University. 


All who are interested in community improvement should send 
for the Training Camp oe publications of the National Board 
of Y. W.C. A. 


The U. S. Department of Labor publishes an important report 
under the title “Juvenile Delinquency in Certain Countries at War”, 
which gives abstracts of articles dealing with this subject. 


The Committee on Religion in the Home of the American Unitar- 
ian Association is now publishing in The Christian Register, a series 
of selections for each day in the week. 


A conference of Theological Schools has been called by Harvard 
University, to meet at the university on August 13th to 16th, to 
consider the problems of theological education arising out of the 
war. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the publication, jointly with 
the Y. W. C. A. Press and The Association Press, of the New Test- 
ament volume of The Shorter Bible, a new selection and translation 
of the biblical material. 


Education in patriotism, and the agencies, official and unofficial, 
engaged in promoting patriotic work in the schools are reviewed in 
Teachers’ Leaflet No. 2, just issued by the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior. 


It is said that the English missionary societies, in spite of the 
tremendous drain of the war on people in England, have increased 
their budgets, wiped out debts and raised more money than ever 
before. In Canada, after the first few months, religious and philan- 
thropic agencies were supported more generously than before the 
war. W hat will be the record in the United States? 


THE RELIGIOUS INTERPRETATION OF DEMOCRACY 


This is the topic which has been selected for the next annual 
meeting of the Religious Education Association. While no one 
can predict conditions next year present plans are being made on 
the assumption that the Association will hold a modified general 
convention at Detroit on the days of March 17th to 19th, 1919. 
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“The Leader” the organ of the General Board of Religious 
Education, Episcopal, states that: 

“The International Association is preparing to push most 
vigorously a movement for handling religious education on a com- 
munity basis, as distinct from a denominational basis. Teachers 
are to be trained and school children taught religion on weekdays 
by a school organized by a Community Committee from which all 
authorized representatives of religious denominations will be care- 
fully excluded. Their presence, it is maintained, only creates dis- 
sension and delays or injures community action.” 


Corporal punishment is making its last stand in the public schools. 
It is a relic of barbarism, a “left-over” from the days when it was 
believed that “might made right,” this being the principle that the 
United States and her allies are opposing in the war. “When I 
was a boy and someone received a thrashing in the schoolroom we 
were sure to have two or three fights on the playground at noon or 
recess. When the whippings ceased the fights ceased,” says James 
E. Delzell, superintendent of public instruction of Nebraska. The 
theory that well organized play would quickly do away with the 
necessity for punishment has developed from a theory into a fact. 
Boys and girls:on the playground under instruction are a happy and 
contented lot. How this came about and what more can be done in 
the way of improving child life in the schools and at home was 
discussed freely in the annual meeting of the National Conference 
of Social Work at Kansas City, from May 15th to May 22d. 


The World’s Sunday School Association has a group of field 
secretaries in the Philippines, China, Korea and Japan. Rev. J. L. 
McLaughlin has been the Sunday-school Secretary in the Philippines 
for the past five years. Half of his time has been devoted to the 
work of the American Bible Society. He has just been called home 
by the Bible Society and while en route he was able to hold im- 
portant conferences with the Sunday-school secretaries of China and 
Japan. Rev. E. G. Tewksbury of Shanghai, is in charge of that 
work in China and directs the work of the China Sunday School 
Union. Mr. H. E. Coleman is now the full time educational secre- 
tary for Japan. Until recently he divided his time with the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Friends Mission. These men, together with 
Rev. Harutoshi Kawasumi, National Sunday-school Secretary for 
Japan, Rev. C. T. Collyer, Secretary for Korea, and Rev. N. Tamura, 
Sunday-school author and specialist, of Japan, held a ten days 
conference in Shanghai for the study of national Sunday-school 
problems. Some of the vital topics considered were Organization, 
Promotion, Literature, Standards, Evangelism, Special Days, Teach- 
er-training, Home Welfare, the Sabbath and Temperance. 
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Miss Inez Traxler, a student in Garrett Biblical Institute, has 
been making some interesting studies as to children’s knowledge of © 
biblical matters on which they have had regular instruction. The 
four years of Junior studies in the International Graded were 
taken as the basis of knowledge. Twenty questions of a simple 
character, were asked on each year’s lessons, the tests being applied 
to children in public schools who had had the Sunday-school work 
in the preceding year. In all 806 children were tested. In no case 
was any question answered correctly by all. On the First-year 
Junior work—test applied to grade 5—the question, “Who sold 
Joseph into slavery?” 85%, “How were the lives of Noah and his 
family saved during the Food?”, 82%, were the higher, down to 
“What sign was given to Noah that there could be no more floods?” 
13%. In the next year the percentages average higher but one is 
surprised to find, ““What leader with three hundred men put to flight 
the Midianities by using pitchers and torches?” 10%, while in the 
fourth year only 52% were sure as to whether Jesus praised the 
publican or the pharisee. Taking the total number of correct 
answers the boys have 92 and the girls 130 in grade 5; in grade 6 
boys 119, girls 119; grade 7, boys 80, girls 96; grade 8, boys 68, 


girls 102. 


COMMUNITY TRAINING THROUGH SONG 


In Chicago some persons realize the need for popular guidance 
in national ideals and the possibilities of such guidance through 
song. Since January a children’s chorus of 600, organized for the 
women’s committee of the State Council of Defense of Illinois has 
been drilled by Mr. W. L. Tomlins, to be the central attraction at 
a great municipal “sing” given in June in the auditorium of the 
Municipal Pier. On this occasion the children sang “honor songs 
for democracy” of which several had been written specially by 
Chicago composers. 

Invitations were sent to the women’s committees of the Council 
of Defense throughout the State to attend the Chicago occasion, 
and it is expected that in scores and even hundreds of other cities 
and towns similar “sings” will be arranged in accordance with the 
plans of the committee. 

“What we are doing is to defend the children of Chicago from 
future conflicts, international and industrial”, the Committee says, 
“that the children shall think of the present war not so much in 
terms of battles as in terms of honor, justice and freedom for which 
we are fighting”. Those of us who have been for years identified 
with welfare work realize that to safeguard children and to provide 
for their play time is the highest form of service to the nation. 

“We have in mind a plan to teach the children of our chorus, 
and others which may be organized in the future, patriotism and 
loyalty through the medium of song.” 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


THe EXPERIENCE OF Gop IN MoperN Lire. Eugene W. Ly- 
man. (Scribners, $1.00.) B. O. One who would refresh his mem- 
ory, stimulate his own reading and survey recent thought in the 
philosophy of religion cannot do better than read this alluring book 
by the recently appointed professor of the philosophy of religion at 
Union Seminary. 

THE CHRISTIAN MAN, THE CHURCH AND THE War. R. E. 
Speer. (Macmillan, 60c.) O. 1. What is the duty of the-church in 
this hour and what does Christian duty indicate to the religious 
man? Dr. Speer’s answers suggest some of the most serious prob- 
lems, some that the churches are generally over-looking. At the 
same time he speaks with no uncertain voice against the hate and 
greed that easily beset us in this hour. 

THE BrsLe At A SINGLE GLANCE. Richard G. Moulton. (Mac- 
millan, $1.00.) A. 7. A literary survey of the Bible as in three 
great dramatic scenes, giving the sense of dramatic and literary 
unity. The appendix is especially valuable with its suggestions on 
how to read the Bible. In each section the types of literature are 
described and those forms and phrases which puzzle the lay reader 
are made clear. Altogether this is a very helpful handbook for 
those who desire to appreciate the Bible as literature. 

Tuis LIFE AND THE Next. P. T. Forsyth. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 
B. 6. What effect does the belief in another life beyond have upon 
this life? This is the question faced by Principal Forsyth in his 
charming, thoughtful style. He is not thinking so much of the 
belief in personal immortality as of the concept of life that partakes 
of eternity. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE N. E. A. Fifty-Fifth Annual Meeting. 
The Volume covering the convention at Portland, 1917, is not so 
wholly saturated by the war-consciousness as to exclude much ma- 
terial of standard value in the discussion of schooling. Papers by 
Profs. Rugh and Bagley will be of special interest to readers of 
this journal. 

MornincG Prayers. An edition of the “Morning Prayers for 
Home Worship,” prepared by George Skene (Abingdon Press) 
is now issued beautifully printed and bound in limp leather on the 
style of Bible binding. Many families will find this collection of 
orders of worship, scripture, hymn and prayer, very helpful. One 
is almost sure to find, on every page, a suggestion that would enrich 
family worship, though we would prefer not to use the book as.a 
formal book of prayer but rather as the parent’s or leader’s guide 
and stimulus. 

RECORDS OF THE LIFE oF JEsuS. Henry Burton Sharman. 
(George H. Doran Co., New York, $2.50 net.) The most carefully 
compiled and most complete harmony of the Gospels in the English 
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language. A painstaking and valuable piece of work. Cross 
references and notes in abundance add to its usefulness, and similar 
passages are given in footnotes. The arrangement by which the 
relations between John and the Synoptics are shown is quite helpful. 

A System oF Naturat Tuetsm. Leander S. Kayser. (German 
Literary Board). C. 3. Prepared as a textbook for theological 
classes and advanced students presenting the teleological argument 
in outline, with numerous references. The author presents the gist 
of wide reading in this field. 

THE Conressions oF A BrowNninG Lover. John W. Powell. 
(Abingdon Press, $1.00). These confessions are good for any 
man’s soul; they will accomplish much if they persuade preachers to 
read the poet. © 

THE TEACHER TRAINING CLAss. Emilie F. Kearney. (Revell, 
75c). S. 7, 1. An elementary and very practical statement of the 
work and purpose of teacher training, of the organization of classes 
and their methods, 

CouNTERFEIT Mrracies. Benjamin B. Warfield. (Scribners 
$2.00). B. 6.. A study, of an interesting character, of the most 
notable alleged cures and cases of divine interposition of relatively 
recent times. A large body of evidence is produced and thoroughly 
examined in the light of modern knowledge and especially in the light 
of psychology. Ecclesiastical and professional faith-healing and al! 
their offspring come in for a fair share of attention. Altogether a 
scholarly, helpful contribution. 

My Lire witH Younc Men. Richard C. Morse. (Association 
Press, New York, $3.50 net.) Here is more than an entertaining 
record of a life-work; it is the story of the development of one of the 
most significant and influential religious organizations told from the 
individual point of view by one of the workers at the front. It 
reveals the genius of the Y. M. C. A. movement. 

Community Work. F. H. T. Ritchie. (Association Press, 
New York, 75c.) The need for and the methods and service of the 
community Y. M.C. A. A contribution to the study of community 
organization. 

THE NEw Horizon or StaTE AND CuHurcH. W. H. P. Faunce. 
(Macmillans, 60c.) The larger patriotism and the larger faith stated 
in President Faunce’s characteristically charming and logical manner. 

Wuat Is CuristTIANIty? George Cross. (Univ. of Chicago 
Press, $1.00.) C. 3. A good survey of the different outstanding 
schools of thought within Christianity, each one being studied both 
historically and philosophically. Would make a good text for 
groups of intelligent laymen. 

War-TIME Over Here. William A. Knight. (Pilgrim Press 
$1.00.) Brief essays and sketches on the effect of the war at home. 

FEAR Gop In Your Own VILLAGE. Richard Morse. (Holt 
$1.30.) N. 9c. A fascinating account of the organization of a 
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community. Evidently a narrative from life; sparkling with humor. 
Better than a how-to-do-it book because it is a how-it-was-done book. 

PEepaGocy For Ministers. Alvah S. Hobart. (Revell, $1.00.) 
Q4. A practical and commonly simple statement of some of the 
applications of pedagogical method to work in the pulpit. Some of 
the statements are rather crude and the principles are not always 
happily illustrated. But, still, we would urge every minister, not 
specifically trained in education, to read this book ; it would help him 
to see his work in a new light. 

How To ENLIGHTEN OuR CHILDREN. Mary Scharlieb. (Revell, 
$1.00.) P.8. Children are to be enlightened on the nature and mean- 
ing of sex functions; the method is explained in simple and sympa- 
thetic terms by a physician. The book can be commended to parents. 

GuIDING Boys Over Foot’s Hitt. A. H. McKinney. (Revell, 
$1.25.) R. 1. Ten lectures delivered at Union Theological Seminary 
of Virginia giving in a non-technical form a good many observa- 
tions about boys; but it is a pity to treat so sketchily a subject so 
important. 

THE ParisH THEATRE. John Talbot Smith. (Longman’s, 
$1.99.) N. 3. A valuable little book for all who are working to 
develop dramatics in the churches, giving a brief survey of this 
form of activity and much succinct information as to suitable plays. 

THE Sources OF THE HexateucH. Edgar S. Brightman. 
(Abingdon, $3.00.) A.5. An analysis and arrangement of the 
various documents of the Hexateuch, based on modern scholarship, 
with brief critical notes. A painstaking piece of work, valuable in 
connection with the other texts in Old Testament study. 

An Eruicat PuiLosopny or Lire. Felix Adler. (Appleton, 
$3.00.) M.O. Every student of ethics will want to read this book 
and for every student of religion it will have some peculiar interest 
on account of its biographical setting. Dr. Adler traces his own 
thought movement from orthodox Judaism into his present stand. 
He freely acknowledges his indebtedness to Kant, and traces there- 
of are to be found through the book, notably in the idealistic-intel- 
fectual concepts and method. He states his own “supreme ethical 
rule” as: “Act so as to elicit the best in others and thereby in 
thyself.” Here is indicated that tendency toward individualism 
which appears, despite avowals of social consciousness, in many 
parts of the book. Exceedingly interesting all through, it neverthe- 
less leaves an impression of a number of unrelated concepts—often 
very beautiful—as to duties. 

Jesus—Our StanparpD. Herman H. — ( Abingdon, 
$1.25.) C. 1. We would classify this book under the Psychology of 
Religion since it is a study of the life and teachings of Jesus from a 
point of view not often treated with care, that of his life of conscious- 
ness. In a more general way one might call it a study of the char- 
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acter of Jesus from the modern stand-point. It is quite readable 
and will be found very useful for classes of thoughtful students. 

‘THE NEw Horizon or STaTE AND CuurcH. W. H. P. Faunce. 
(Macmillan, 60c.) O.Q. Four brief and attractive essays of a 
sanely optimistic character on the significance of today’s trend. 
President Faunce believes in the religious meanings of the current 
struggle. 

MoraAL AND Civic TRAINING FOR PuBLic ScHooLs. Prepared 
by Susan D, Huntington for the Public Schools of Porto Rico (Dept. 
of Educ., Porto Rico). The plan and work for the grades I-IV in 
Spanish, from V-VII in English. 

THe Revicious Dirricutty IN ScuHoors. F. H. Hayward 
(pamphlet, author). T. 5 R. Although the author’s proposals have 
little to do with the situation outside Great Britain, his insistence 
on the necessity of teaching science is interesting. 

CHRIST AND THE WorLD AT War.. (Pilgrim Press.) Sermons 
on the church and the war preached in Great Britain. 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEA IN THE MODERN Wor.Lp. Raymond 
Calkins. (Pilgrim Press, $1.00.) A study of the competency of 
Christianity for the needs of the modern world and especially for 
the current situation. 

1917 YEARBOOK, CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN RABBIS. 
Edited by Rabbi Isaac E. Marcuson, (C. J. Krehbiel Co., Cincin- 
nati. ) 

GiovANNI. Stories of an Italian boy. Anita B. Ferris. (Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New York, 1917.) 

COMMENTARY ON THE GosPEL AccorDING TO Mark. Edwin 
Wilbur Rice. (American S. S. Union, Philadelphia, 1917, $1.18 
net, pp. ) 

THe CuristiAN CHURCH, WHAT OF Its FuturRE? J.D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Q. 1. This pamphlet contains Mr. Rockefeller’s now 
celebrated statement of the character of the church that is larger than 
denominational limits, the church of a common Christianity. 

For Gop anp Country. L. F. Benson. (Presbyterian Board 
10c.) A handy compilation of patriotic and other hymns for use in 
time of war. 

On THE Bripce. Helen A. Ballard. (George H. Doran Co., 
New York, $1.25 net.) An original arrangement of brief passages 
of Scripture for daily meditation, with prayers and an introduction 
for each month, a topic being maintained through the month. 

Tur Book or Free Men. Julius F. Seebach. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, $1.25 net.) An attractive setting of the story 
of the Bible and its place in modern history, especially its influence 
on human progress and on free institutions. A timely and useful 
book. 

Tue MEANING oF FaitH. Harry E. Fosdick. (Association 
Press,'$1.00). S. 8,13. Is likely to be fully as helpful as the author’s 
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valuable “Meaning of Prayer.” These twelve studies are suited for 
private reading or for serious classwork with adults and college 
students. 

SOLDIERS OF THE Cross. A. G. Caton. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., London). A series of nearly fifty short lessons on the creed 
and the teaching of the Episcopal Church preparatory to Confirma- 
tion, the lessons being designed with reference, in the introductions, 
co the world war. 

Democracy Topay. Christian Gauss, Ed. (Scott, Foresman, 
4oc). T. 8 E. In the pocket size of the Lake English Classics, a 
collection of essays and addresses, principally by President Wilson, 
on the meaning of Democracy; a timely, useful publication for 
school purposes 

A History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. Williston Walker. 
(Scribner’s, $3.00). Q. O. The book does not disappoint the 
promise of the author’s name. On the whole this seems to be the 
most satisfactory English single volume treatment of the subject. 
Rich in details which are yet so skillfully handled as to escape the 
difficulty common to historians of being lost in their facts. Dr. 
Walker sees movements and outlines philosophical significances in 
the development of the Church. The pages are readable; the ma- 
terial is well-arranged. Altogether the work is a decided acquisition 
in a region where the need was very great. 

Tue BrsLe in EnGiisH Literature. Edgar'W. Work. (Revell, 
$1.25). A. 7. How the language and the thought of the Bible has 
saturated English literature, inspiring some of our greatest poems, 
and giving currency to much of our literary coinage. Some of the 
instances seem rather strained, a procedure quite unnecessary in 
view of the wealth still uncovered. But the book will be useful and 
will suggest to some teachers a method of teaching in English. 

THE PsALMS AND OTHER SAcrED Writincs. F. C. Eiselen. 
(Abingdon, $1.75). A. 3. Logically the third volume in the new 
series of Biblical Introduction texts, though the second to appear, 
dealing with “The Writings.” The author’s frank acceptance of 
modern scholarship and his clear presentations of the critical view- 
point are both evident in this volume. It will be most helpful to all 
students. 

THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. John B. Ascham. (Abingdon Press, 
75c). S.8,11. Another textbook in “The Kingdom of God” series, 
tracing the development of the religious ideas and ideals of Israel up 
to the fall of Samaria. The material is modern, well-arranged, 
attractively presented and interesting. Altogether a valuable piece 
of work. 

A HANDBOOK FOR THE DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL. (Pres- 
byterian Board, pamphlet.) Q. 4. A very useful and comprehensive 
account of the work of these summer schools for children. 
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PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES 


The Religious Impulse in Higher Education, Council of Church 
Boards of Education. 

Education in Patriotism, Teachers Leaflet No. 2, Bureau of 
Education. 

Teaching English to Aliens (a bibliography), W. Talbot, Bureau 
of Education, 1917, 39. 

Religious Nurture in the Family, H. F. Cope, American Baptist 
Publication Society (free). 

Religious Education Through Activity, H. B. Robins, Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society (free). 

Boy Scouts and the Church, F. D. Elmer, American Baptist 
Publication Society (free). 

What is the Government Doing for Your Boy? Commission 
on Training Camps, Y. W. C. A. 

Sociology and Progress, E. Sternheim, Author, Sioux City. 

Norwegian Laws Concerning Illegitimate Children, U. S. Dept. 
Labor, Children’s Bureau. 

Community Relationships of the School, H. B. Wilson, “School 
and Home Education,’ May 1918, p. 201. 

1oth Annual Report S. S. Commission of Church of England 
in Canada, R. A. Hiltz, Secretary, Toronto. 

Statistics on The War and The Colleges, “School and Society,” 
May 18, 1918. 

Moral Values in Secondary Education. N. Newman, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

Home Reading for the Adolescent Boy, K. B. Seaman, “School 
and Home Education,” February 1918. 

Mental Aspects of Delinquency, T. L. Kelley, University of 
Texas Bulletin. 

Motion Picture and Child Development, L. A. Averel, “Educa- 
tional Review,” May 1918, p. 3098. 


tional Review,” May 1918, p. 410. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue LittLe Rep WonpbeER Book, Lewis Gilbert Wilson. (The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 50c net.) 

Says Hocan, Charles A. McAlpine. (Roger Williams Press, 
$1.00 net.) 

Jesus on His SEconp Cominc, W. Roy Goff. (Keystone 
Publishing House, Blairsville, Pa., 1917, 25c¢ and 5oc.) 

THE Lesson HANpBOOK, 1918, Henry H. Meyer. (Methodist 
Book Concern, New York, 1918, 25c net.) 

CRANNELL’s VEsT Pocket LEssons For 1918, Philip W. Cran- 
nell. (American Baptist Pub. Society, Philadelphia, 1918.) 























It Is Not a Difficult Thing to 
Be Your Own Publisher 


The Lakeside Press offers a special service to those 
who contemplate privately printing a book. 


We are prepared to undertake the type-setting, proof- 
reading, designing, plate-making, printing and bind- 
ing — select the proper paper stocks, type faces 


and bindings. 


We will be glad to submit samples on request. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


731 Plymouth Court 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Theological Seminary 


Scholarly and practical train- 
ing for the ministry. Facu ty 
of thirteen resident professors 
besides special lecturers. Not- 
ablelibrary of 105,000 volumes. 
iberal scholarships to stu- 
dents of high rank and gradu- 
ate fellowships. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all Christian 
denominations. Address 
Dean M. W. JACOBUS 





HARTFORD 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Degree Course for Graduates of 
colleges _and theological semi- 
naries. Diploma Course prepares 
lay workers for salaried positions 
in all kinds of Christian service, 
church, Sunday-school, mission 
and settlement work. _Corre- 
spondence Courses for Teacher 
training. Demand for trained 
workers greater than su -2 
Address Dean E. H. IGHT 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE 


President 
The —- School 
f Missions 


A manual School for Special 
Preparation. Interdenominational. 
For candicates, appointees and 
missionaries. Large faculty and 
library. Courses in phonetics, cer- 
tain vernaculars, history and reli- 
ons of mission fields, sociology, 
Bibi, — methods, etc. 
dress retary, 
E. W. CAPEN 

















Ministers! Superintendents! 
Sunday-School Teachers! 


have you seen our 


Graded Lessons for 
Sunday Schools? 


They are arranged for all ages from kinder- 
garten to adult classes. 


They are prepared by recognized authorities. 


They are being successfully used by Sunday 
schools in all parts of the country. 


= HE graded Sunday school with graded texts is only 
the application of the accepted principles of peda- 
gogy to the educational work of the church. It is a prac- 
tical recognition of the unitary character of the child’s 
experience and the rich inclusiveness of a true educational 
process. It is a well-established educational principle that 
the child moves toward maturity by well-marked stages of 
development which determines both the matter and method 
of instruction, and in the practice of our public schools, 
this principle is fully recognized. In any scientific plan 
for the education of the immature, the capacity of the 
pupil is the determinative factor in the selection and 
arrangement of the materials for instruction.”’ 


For Information Concerning 


These Courses, Address 


The University of Chicago Press 


5810 Ellis Avenue ~ - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














